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THE YOUTH OF DICKENS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


Tue life of the greatest humorist of our time is 
being now written by its best biographer. The 
author of the Life of Goldsmith would have been 
acknowledged by all to be the fittest person to 
undertake the Life of Charles Dickens,* even if he 
had not been his most intimate and dearest friend ; 
but, being so, there is nothing left to be desired. 
We have before us the very image of England’s 
most popular writer, drawn by a hand as familiar 
and loving as it is skilful; and, what is much 
more than even all this, we have touches of the 
great master’s own—autobiographical descriptions, 
and other literary material supplied by Dickens 
himself—a ‘personality’ richer far than any of 
which we read in the obituaries, and which Mr 
John Forster, as his literary executor, is alone 
entitled to use. Even he, as it seems, would never 
have learned the sad history of his friend’s boy- 
hood, but for the accident of a question which he 
put to him in 1847. Speaking of the elder Mr 
Dilke, Mr Forster inquired of Dickens whether it 
was true that on a certain occasion, when he 
(Dickens) was engaged in some sort of juvenile 
employment in a warehouse near the Strand, the 
former gentleman had given him half-a-crown, and 
received in return for that gift a very low bow. 
‘He was silent for some minutes ; I felt that I had 
unintentionally touched a painful place in his 
memory ; and it was not till some weeks after that 
he made any further allusion to a time of which 
he could never lose the remembrance while he 
remembered anything, and the recollection of which, 
at intervals, haunted him and made him miserable, 
even to that hour.’ 

Curiously enough, what was so painful to Dickens 
to tell, he afterwards revealed to the public— 
though with such additions and alterations as to 
disguise his own identity—in David Copperfield. 


Vol. 


* The Life of Charles Dickens, by John Forster. 
I. Chapman & Hall. 


‘For the poor little lad, with good ability and a 
most sensitive nature, turned, at the age of ten, 
into “a labouring hind” in the service of “ Mud- 
stone and Grinby,” and conscious already of what 
made it very strange to him that he could so easily 
have been thrown away at such an age, was indeed 
himself. His was the secret agony of soul at finding 
himself “companion to Mick Walker and Mealy 
Potatoes,” and his the tears that mingled with the 
water in which he and they rinsed and washed out 
bottles. It had all been written as fact before he 
thought of any other use for it; and it was not 
until the fancy of David Copperfield, itself suggested 
by what he had so written of his early troubles, 
began to take shape in his mind, that he abandoned 
his first intention of writing his own life.’ 

How it came about that he fell into such evil 
case, may be shortly described. 

Charles Dickens was born at Landport (near 
Portsmouth) on Friday, February 7, 1812. He 
was one of a family of six children, and his father, 
a clerk in the navy pay-office, at that time stationed 
in the Portsmouth dockyard, found it difficult to 
support them ; nor did he find it easier when he 
moved to Chatham, where the most durable of the 
great novelist’s early impressions were received. 
The associations that were around him at the last 
were, curiously enough, those which at the outset 
of his life had affected him most strongly. He 
died, as everybody knows, at Gadshill Place, near 
Rochester, and on that very house he had often 
fixed his eye, as a child, as the residence of all 
others he would have chosen, had some good fairy 
offered it to him. It seemed about as likely that 
he should ever come to possess it, as that he should 
purchase Windsor Castle ; and yet, on passing it 
one day with his father, and expressing this childish 
desire, he was answered thus: ‘If you were to be 
very persevering, and were to work hard, you might 
some day come to live in it. 

It was very right for Mr Dickens, senior, to 
make such an encouraging observation, but perse- 
verance and hard work had never brought their 
reward to him. He was poor at Chatham, but he 
was doomed, poor fellow, to be far poorer. At 
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Chatham, however, the future humorist began un- 
consciously to lay in mental stores for that literary 
venture which, in the end, proved perhaps the 
greatest success which has ever been achieved by 
en. 

, He was small and sickly, and read, while other 
boys played, Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, 
Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, 
Gil Blas, and other glorious books. ‘They 
kept alive my fancy, and my hope of something 
beyond that place and time—they and the Arabian 
Nights, and the Tales of the Genii—and did me no 
harm; for whatever harm was in some of them 
was not there for me—J knew nothing of it.... 
I have been Tom Jones (a child’s Tom Jones, a 
harmless creature) for a week together. I have 
sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a 
month at a stretch, I verily believe. I had a 

relish for a few volumes of voyages and 
travels, and for days and days I can remember to 
have gone about my region of our house, armed 
with the centre-piece of an old set of boot-trees— 
the perfect realisation of Captain Somebody of the 
foyal British navy, in danger of being beset by 
savages, and resolved to sell his life at a great 
price... . When I think of it, the picture always 
rises in my mind of a summer evening, the boys at 
play in the churchyard, and I sitting on my bed, 
reading as if for life. Every lane in the neigh- 
bourhood, every stone in the church, had some 
association of its own in my mind connected with 
these books, and stood for some locality made 
famous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes go 
climbing up the church-steeple ; I have watched 
Strap, with the knapsack on his back, stopping to 
rest himself upon the wicket-gate ; and I know that 
Commodore Trunnion held that club with Mr 
Pickle in the parlour of our little village alehouse.’ 

It was fortunate for Dickens that he fed his 
imagination so early, for at the time when other 
boys begin to read for their own pleasure, it was 
fated that he should be a drudge, and almost an 
outcast. At eight years of age, he wrote a tragedy 
called Misnar (sultan of India); and before that 
time he had become celebrated in his family circle 
for telling stories off-hand, and for singing comic 
songs, for which purpose he used to be elevated on 
chairs and tables, both at home and abroad, 

In 1821, when little Charley was nine years old, 
his father removed to town. ‘On the night before 
we came away, my good schoolmaster’ [for he had 
been to school, such as it was], ‘came flitting in 
among the packing-cases to give me Goldsmith’s 
Bee as a keepsake, which I kept for his sake and 
its own, a long time afterwards.” Of the stage- 
journey, he says, never had he forgotten through all 
the intervening years the smell of the damp straw 
in which he was packed and forwarded like game, 
carriage-paid. ‘There was no other inside pas- 
senger, and I consumed my sandwiches in solitude 
and dreariness, and it rained hard all the way, and 
I thought life sloppier than I had expected to find it’ 

It was fated to be worse than sloppy. With 
the move to town commenced his father’s embar- 
rassments, and the first mention of that ‘deed’ was 
heard—a composition with creditors—representing 
that pecuniary crisis which fiction associates with 
Mr Micawber. His father was in fact Mr Micawber ; 
and every person that Dickens met with throughout 
life, that had any character of their own, whether 
bad or good, may similarly be found word-painted 


in his wondrous gallery of British portraits ; what- 
ever he saw, too, even at this early age, was photo- 
graphed for reproduction. If he could have known 
that it would be so, it would doubtless have recom- 
pensed him for meeting with some not very agree- 
able people, and for becoming acquainted with 
many scenes of wretchedness. The poor indeed 
have reaped a vast benefit from the harsh experi- 
ences of his youth; for their privations were his 
own, and he has painted them from the life to 
touch many a heart for years to come, and to open 
gates of charity that, but for him, would remain 
closed. 

The reduced family took up their quarters in 
Bayham Street, Camden Town; in ‘a mean small 
tenement with a wretched little back-yard abutting 
on a squalid court.’ There were no play-fellows 
for him there ; and he sank into a literally neglected 
state. ‘What would I have given, then, to have 
been sent back to the little school at Chatham, or 
to have been taught something anywhere!’ He was 
at another school already, without his knowing it, 
says Mr Forster—the school of life. But it was 
under hard task-masters. Strange to say, however, 
we have it under his own hand, that, child as he 
was, he ‘understood quite as well then, as after- 
wards,’ the humour and pathos of that state of 
struggling poverty. He had the gentleness of 
disposition too, even then, to construe his father’s 
neglect of him very charitably: he felt him to be 
kind-hearted, and well-meaning, and even proud 
of his clever son, notwithstanding that he permitted 
him ‘to degenerate into blacking his boots of a 
morning, and my own.’ The pleasures of his boy- 
hood now were small and few indeed. To gaze 
from the end of the street at the dome of St Paul’s 
was a treat that served him for hours of vague 
reflection: to be taken out for a walk in the real 
town entranced him with pleasure, and if he could 
induce, whomsoever took him, to visit Seven Dials, 
he was supremely happy. 

‘Good Heavens!’ he would exclaim in later years, 
‘what wild visions of prodigies of wickedness, 
want, and beggary, arose in my mind out of that 

lace ! 
‘ Want and almost beggary, alas! were about to 
be his own fate ; the affairs of the poor household 
in Bayham Street grew worse and worse; his 
father’s means were so exhausted that his mother 
strove to better them by setting up a school, A 
godfather of Charley’s, down at Limehouse, was 
reported to have an Indian connection. ‘ People in 
the East Indies always sent their children home 
to be educated. She would set up a school. 
They would all grow rich by it; and then, 
thought the sick boy (for he was far from well at 
this time), ‘perhaps even I might go to school 
myself? This yearning for education of some sort 
is most touching, when one considers the enor- 
mous amount of education thrown away on 
barren soil. A house was soon found in Gower 
Street; a large plate on the door announced Mrs 
Dickens’ Establishment; and this, in the words 
of the then small actor in the comedy, is what 
came of it, ‘I left at a great many other doors 
a great many circulars, calling attention to the 
merits of the establishment; but nobody ever 
came to school, nor do I recollect that anybody 
proposed to come, or that the least preparation 
was made to receive anybody. But I know that 
we got on very badly with the butcher and baker ; 
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that very often we had not too much for dinner ; 
and that at last my father was arrested” We 
have seen that worthy gentleman in prison at 
the Marshalsea, under the name of Micawber. 
Our little hero of course visited him there in 
person, and found him on the top story but one, 
and cried very much. ‘He told me, I remember, 
to take warning by the Marshalsea, and to observe 
that if a man had twenty pounds a year, and spent 
nineteen pounds, nineteen shillings, and sixpence 
of it, he would be happy; but that a shilling spent 
the other way would make him wretched. I see 
the fire we sat before, now, with two bricks inside 
the rusted grate, one on each side, to prevent its 
burning too many coals. Some other debtor 
shared the room with him, who came in by-and- 
by ; and as the dinner was a joint-stock repast, I 
was sent up to “Captain Porter,” in the room 
overhead, with Mr Dickens’ compliments, and I 
was his son, and could he, Captain P., lend me a 
knife and fork. 

‘Captain Porter lent the knife and fork, with 
his compliments in return. There was a very 
dirty lady in his little room, and two wan girls, 
his daughters, with shock heads of hair. I thought 
I should not have liked to borrow Captain Porter’s 
comb. The captain himself was in the last ex- 
tremity of shabbiness ; and if I could draw at all, I 
would draw an accurate portrait of the old, old 
brown greatcoat he wore, with no other coat below 
it. His whiskers were large. I saw his bed rolled 
up in a corner; and what plates, and dishes, and 

ots he had, on a shelf; and I knew (God knows 

ow!) that the two girls with the shock heads 
were Captain Porter’s natural children, and that 
the dirty lady was not married to oo P. My 
timid, wondering station on his threshold was not 
occupied more than a couple of minutes, I daresay ; 
but I came down again to the room below with all 
this as surely in my knowledge’ [he was not ten 
years old] ‘as the knife and fork were in my hand.’ 

It was fortunate for him that he had taken to 
use men as books, for all his literary treasures— 
Roderick Random, Tom Jones, and Humphry Clinker 
—which he had brought from Chatham were 
carried off from ‘the little chiffonier his father 
called the library,’ and sold for what they would 
fetch, And yet this was but the prelude to 
that abject condition of life to which the great 
novelist was, as has been hinted, presently to be 
degraded. In an evil hour for the poor boy, it 
was suggested to the family by a relative called 
Lamert, who had some share in a blacking-manu- 
factory in the Strand, that young Charles Dickens 
should enter the warehouse, and make himself as 
useful as he could there, at a salary of six shillin 
a week; and this handsome offer was accepted. 
‘It is wonderful to me,’ said he, years afterwards, 
‘how I could have been so easily cast away at such 
an It is wonderful to me, that even after my 
descent into the poor little drudge I had been 
since we came to London, no one had compassion 
enough on me—a child of singular abilities, quick, 
eager, delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally 
—to suggest that something might have been 
spared, as certainly it might have been, to place 
me at any common school. Our friends, I take 
it, were tired out. No one made any sign. My 
father and mother were quite satisfied. They 
could hardly have been more so, if I had been 


twenty years of age, distinguished at a grammar- 


school, and going to Cambridge. The blacking- 
warehouse was the last house on the left-hand side 
of the way, at old Hungerford-stairs. It was a 
crazy, tumble-down, old house, abutting, of course, 
on the river, and literally overrun with rats. Its 
wainscoted rooms, and its rotten floors and stair- 
case, and the old gray rats swarming down in the 
cellars, and the sound of their squeaking and 
scuffling coming up the stairs at all times, and the 
dirt and decay of the place, rise up visibly before 
me, as if I were there again. The counting-house 
was on the first floor, looking over the coal-barges 
and the river. There was a recess in it, in which 
I was to sit and work. My work was to cover the 
pots of paste-blacking, first with a piece of oil- 
paper, and then with a piece of blue paper ; to tie 
them round with a string; and then to clip the 
paper close and neat, all round, until it looked as 
smart as a pot of ointment from an apothecary’s 
shop. When a certain number of grosses of pots 
had attained this pitch of perfection, I was to paste 
on each a slated label; and then go on again 
with more pots. Two or three other boys were 
kept at similar duty down-stairs, on similar wages, 
One of them came up, in a ragged apron and a paper 
cap, on the first Monday morning, to shew me the 
trick of using the string and tying the knot. His 
name was Bob Fagin; and I took the liberty of 
using his name, long afterwards, in Oliver Twist. 
Our relative had kindly arranged to teach me 
something in the dinner-hour—from twelve to one, 
I think it was—every day. But an arrangement 
so incompatible with counting-house business soon 
died away, from no fault of ‘his or mine 3 and for 
the same reason, my small work-table, and my 
grosses of pots, my — string, scissors, paste- 
pot, and labels, by little and little, vanished out 
of the recess in the counting-house, and kept 
company with the other small work-tables, grosses 
of pots, papers, string, scissors, and te-pots, 
down-stairs. It was not long before Bob Vagin 
and I, and another boy, whose name was Paul 
Green, but who was currently believed to have 
been christened Poll (a belief which I transferred, 
long afterwards again, to Mr Sweedlepipe, in 
Martin Chuzzlewit), worked generally side by side. 
Bob Fagin was an orphan, and lived with his 
brother-in-law, a waterman. Poll Green’s father 
had the additional distinction of being a fireman, 
and was employed at Drury-lane Theatre, where 
another relation of Poll’s, I think his little sister, 
did imps in the pantomimes. No words can 
express the secret agony of my soul as I sunk into 
this companionship; compared these every-day 
associates with those of my happier childhood ; 
and felt my early hopes of growing up to be a 
learned and distinguished man, crushed in my 
breast. The deep remembrance of the sense I had 
of being utterly neglected and hopeless; of the 
shame felt in my position; of the mise 
it was to my i heart to believe that, day 
by day, what I had learned, and thought, and 
delighted in, and raised my fancy and my emula- 
tion up by, was passing away from me, never to be 
brought back any more—cannot be written. My 
whole nature was so penetrated with the grief and 
humiliation of such considerations, that even now, 
famous, and caressed, and happy, I often — in 
my dreams that I have a dear wife and children, 
even that I am a man, and wander desolately back 
to that time of my life,’ 
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During this humiliating and sordid period of his 
life, the boy did not even sleep at home: the rest 
of the family had gone into the Marshalsea ; but 
he was put into lodgings, in Little College Street, 
Camden Town, alone, in charge of a reduced old 
lady, who, ‘with a few alterations and embellish- 
ments, unconsciously began to sit for Mrs Pipchin.’ 
This lady had somebody’s natural children, very 
irregularly paid for, under her care, and a widow’s 
little son. The two boys, and this small addition 
from the blacking establishment, slept in the same 
room. He provided his own meals, however ; and 
thoug.: his lodging seems to have been paid for, 
had no other provision made for him. ‘No advice, 
no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no 
ee from any one that I can call to mind, so 
help me God.’ 

What author of this or any other land has risen 
from an abyss so low to the height that this man 
reached ? We have had many great men humbly 
born, and humbly bred; self-helped and self- 
educated, perhaps ; but surely never such a waif 
and stray as this, whose hand was fated, and that 
so soon too, to evoke smiles and tears at will from 
all degrees of men. His genius was always marvel- 
lous to us; but how much more a marvel does it 
seem now that we know for the first time with 
what it had to fight from the very first. What 
other writer—not Johnson, and not Savage—had 
such a bitter experience of life as this one had, 
who, at twelve years old at most, had this to tell : 

‘I was so young and childish, and so little quali- 
fied—how could I be otherwise ?—to undertake 
the whole charge of my existence, that, in going 
to Hungerford-stairs of a morning, I could not 
resist the stale pastry put out at half-price on trays 
at the confectioners’ doors in Tottenham Court 
Road; and I often spent in that the money I 
should have kept for my dinner. Then I went 
without my dinner, or bought a roll or a slice of 

udding..... We had half-an-hour, I think, 
or tea. When I had money enough, I used 
to go to a coffee-shop, and have half a pint 
of coffee, and a slice of bread and butter. en 
I had no money, I took a turn in Covent 
Garden Market, and stared at the pine-apples. 
The coffee-shops to which I most resorted were, 
one in Maiden Lane, one in a court (non-exist- 
ent now) close to Hungerford Market, and one 
in St Martin’s Lane, of which I only recollect 
that it stood near the church, and that in the door 
there was an oval glass-plate, with CoFFEE-ROOM 
painted on it, addressed towards the street. IfI 
ever find myself in a very different kind of coffee- 
room now, but where there is such an inscription 
on glass, and read it backward on the wrong side, 
MOOR-EEFFOC (as I often used to do then, in a 
dismal reverie), a shock goes through my blood. I 
know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally, the scantiness of my resources and the 
difficulties of my life. I know that if a shilling 
or so were given me by any one, I spent it in a 
dinner or a tea. I know that I worked, from 
morning to night, with common men and boys, 
a shabby child. I know that I tried, but in- 
effectually, not to anticipate my money, and to 
make it last the week through, by putting it 
away in a drawer I had in the counting-house, 


wrapped into six little parcels, each parcel con- 
i the same amount, and labelled with a 
different day. I knowghat I have lounged about, 


the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. 
I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily have been, for any care that was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagabond.’ 

Existence such as this began at last to be in- 
supportable. The boy considered his position to be 
hopeless (though he never was reconciled to it, or 
otherwise than miserable in it) ; but the being cut 
off from his parents, and brothers and sisters, and 
when his day’s work was done, the going back to 
those lonely lodgings, instead of home, that, he 
ventured to think, might be remedied. He, there- 
fore, made a passionate appeal to his father, ‘the 
first remonstrance I had ever made about my lot ;’ 
and it was so far listened to, that lodgings were 
secured for him near the Marshalsea (in Court 
Street, Borough, ‘where Bob Sawyer lodged years 
afterwards’), and he was allowed to breakfast at 
home ; that is, in prison. The family were waited 
on by a maid-of-all-work from Bayham Street, 
whose sharp little worldly, but also kindly ways, 
subsequently earned for her a title familiar to us 
all, ‘the Marchioness’ (in the Old Curiosity Shop). 
The landlord of his Court Street lodgings, his 
wife, and son, live in the same volume under the 
name of Garland. For the most part, however, 
this portion of his life appears in David Copperfield, 
whose initials being inverted might very well 
stand for Charles Dickens himself. 

Here is an anecdote printed in that work, 
stripped, for the first time, of the disguise that 
made it fiction : 

‘I was such a little fellow, with my poor white 
hat, little jacket, and corduroy trousers, that fre- 
quently, when I went into the bar of a strange 
we gaa for a glass of ale or porter to wash 

own the saveloy and the loaf I had eaten in the 
street, they didn’t like to give itme. I remember, 
one evening (I had been somewhere for my father, 
and was going back to the Borough over West- 
minster Bridge), that I went into a public-house in 
Parliament Street, which is still there, though 
altered, at the corner of the short street leading 
into Cannon Row, and said to the landlord behind 
the bar: “ What is your very best—the very best 
—ale, a glass?” For the occasion was a festive 
one, for some reason ; I forget why. It may have 
been my birthday, or somebody else’s,  Two- 
pence,” says he. “Then,” says I, “just draw me 
a glass of that, if you please, with a good head to 
it.” The landlord looked at me, in return, over the 
bar, from head to foot, with a strange smile on his 
face; and, instead of drawing the beer, looked 
round the screen and said something to his wife, 
who came out from behind it, with her work in 
her hand, and joined him in surveying me. Here 
we stand, all three, before me now, in my study in 
Devonshire Terrace. The landlord in his shirt 
sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame ; 
his wife, looking over the little half-door ; and I, 
in some confusion, looking up at them from out- 
side the partition. They asked me a good many 
questions, as what my name was, how old I was, 
where I lived, how I was employed, &c. To all 
of which, that I might commit nobody, I invented 
appropriate answers. They served me with the 
ale, though I suspect it was not the strongest on 
the premises ; and the landlord’s wife, opening the 
little half-door, and bending down, gave me a kiss 
that was half-admiring, and half-compassionate, 
but all womanly and good, I am:sure.’ 
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What tenderness, in spite of his rough life, 
dictated those last lines; what an eye for what 
was kind and good he had even in that extremity 
of woe and isolation, but what a sense of justice 
also! When he comes to tell us how, when through 
a fortunate quarrel between his father and the 
manager of the blacking business, there was a 
chance of his escaping trom that thraldom, and 
being once more put to school, he writes these 
terrible words: ‘I do not write resentfully or 
angrily, for I know how all these things have 
worked together to make me what I am; but I 
never afterwards forgot, I never shall forget, I never 
can forget, that my mother was warm for my being 
sent back, 

‘From that hour until this at which I write, no 
word of that part of my childhood, which I have 
now gladly brought to a close, has passed my lips 
to any human being. I have no idea how long it 
lasted ; whether for a year, or much more, or less. 
From that hour until this, my father and my 
mother have been stricken dumb upon it. I have 
never heard the least allusion to it, however far off 
and remote from either of them. I have never, 
until I now impart it to this paper, in any moment 
of confidence with any one, my own wife not 
aa raised the curtain I then dropped, thank 


From this sad portion of his life, about which he 
thus kept silence for a quarter of a century, he 
reaped both loss and gain. Among the disadvan- 
tages of it, Mr Forster tells us, was a certain too 
great confidence in himself (born, doubtless, of the 
marvel in his own mind that he should ever have 
emerged from such a station to fame and fortune) ; 
a determination that at times was almost fierce, 
and a something in his nature that made his 
resolves insuperable, however hasty the opinions on 
which they had been formed ; and, on the other 
hand, out of these early struggles and abasements 
grew his intimate knowledge of the miseries of the 
poor. ‘They were not his clients, whose cause he 
pleaded with such pathos and humour, and on 
whose side he got the tears and laughter of all the 
world ; but in some sort his very self ; nor was it 
a small part of this manifest advantage that he 
should have obtained his experience as a child and 
not as a man; that only the good part, the flower 
and fruit of it, was plucked by him; and that 
nothing of the evil part, none of the earth in which 
the seed was planted, remained to soil him,’ 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER III.—REGINALD CLINT. 
Tue Firs—as Mr Clint’s small estate was called, 
because one of its few beauties consisted of a thick 
belt of Scotch fir-trees, which effectually screened 
the house and grounds from the straight, mono- 
tonous high-road—was situated in a part of Hamp- 
shire which is not picturesque—a part in which 
there are few remnants of the old village-houses, 
with their quaint small-paned windows, and their 
red-tiled lichen-grown roofs ; where pert, dull, pre- 
tentious, rubbishy little ‘villas’ have sprung up 
along the iron road-way ; where the soil is natu- 
rally sticky, and all the new paths are artificially 
blackened ; where the roads are mended with 
rubble, and the ponds are green and ill-smelling. 


A dull, flat, coarse part of the county; and yet, 
even there, the summer was beautiful; and the 
Firs, a house which by no means redeemed the 
character of the neighbourhood, but was in har- 
mony with it, being both dull and ugly, had lost 
some of its forbidding look, in the June sunshine, 
and surrounded by the thickly-leaved, bright green 
trees. These were only middling specimens, for 
Hampshire ; but trees cannot help being beautiful, 
= no place in which they grow can be quite 
ugly. 

The house—which had been ingeniously placed 
and constructed, so that all the best rooms which 
were not exposed to the northern were exposed to 
the eastern aspect—was tasteless in design, and 
hideous in colour, a rambling, straggling, comfort- 
less house, with a large neglected garden in the 
rear; a flat scrubby lawn, on which cattle grazed up 
to within a few feet of the windows; and a dreary 
a the edges trampled by the animals, lying 

lank and black on the borders of the belt of firs. 
Within that plantation, however, there were many 
glimpses of beauty to be had on that sixth day 
of June, which was to witness Miriam Clint’s 
reluctant return. A path, none the less picturesque 
because it was ill kept, wound through the lines 
of brown and flame coloured stems, all along the 
boundary of Mr Clint’s estate ; a path bordered 
with rank tangled grass, and wild-flowers, with 
tender little twigs untimely snapped, and drifted 
brown handfuls of last year’s leaves, left there to 
cumber the ground, and lending their quota to 
the general effect of colour. 
ong this path, the figure of a man was moving, 
some little time before the hour at which Miriam 
and her maid were ‘due’ at the railway station 
nearest to the Firs. The figure was that of Mr 
Clint, a large, tall man, somewhat upwards of fifty 
— old, who looked as if life and he had not 
een on good terms. His face, remarkably’ hand- 
some in feature and form, wore an expression of 
morose and habitual ill-temper and discontent ; 
and therein accurately interpreted his customary 
moral condition. Reginald Clint was one of those 
rsons who make their acquaintances (they never 
have friends) impatiently question the designs of 
Providence in their creation ; they are so intoler- 
able to other people, and so apparently unpleasant 
and unprofitable to themselves. What are they for ? 
is a question which irresistibly presents itself to the 
observer in such cases. Here was a man who had 
never done a good, unselfish, large-hearted action, 
who had never made any human life happier, but, 
on the contrary, had contrived to render one 
supremely miserable, and to mar two others to an 
extent which the future was destined to demon- 
strate ; a man who had no redeeming qualities, not 
even those of his defects ; and for whose unendur- 
able temper and consummate unamiability cireum- 
stances were in nowise to blame. He had plenty 
of money, derived from sure sources, and entirely 
within his own control; a fair position in society, 
which, however, his odious disposition had marred, 
by causing everybody who could do so to with- 
draw from association with him; and he had been 
protected from heart-sorrows by that arrangement 
of nature which left him without a heart to feel 
them. He was an ignorant, narrow, selfish, rude, 
discontented tyrant, who loved no one, but con- 
trived to dislike a good many people with a bitter- 
ness which reacted to his own discomfiture, for, 
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like all men of his disposition, he could not endure 
that those he designed to make his victims should 
be indifferent to him, or should escape him. No 
living creature loved him, no woman, child, 
nor dog—indeed, all animals sagaciously avoided 
him; and it is doubtful whether his splenetic 
nature did not hinder his self-love from giving 
him any adequate satisfaction. There are self- 
complacent people who are self-sufficing, but there 
must go to the composition of them a spice of 
bonhomie—which has no relation to benevolence— 
and in this Reginald Clint was utterly deficient. 

From the neighbourhood, he kept himself obsti- 
nately aloof—a benefit which it was not slow to 
appreciate. He fulfilled none of the ordinary 
duties of a country gentleman, and he was cordially 
detested by all the people in his employment ; a 
very nomad population indeed, for no one would 
continue to work at the Firs who had any 
chance of occupation elsewhere ; and the result 
was a badly managed, half-productive estate, and 
a wretched, gloomy, ill-regulated house, shunned 
by all the families within visiting distance, and 
which had sinister repute in the adjacent villages 
as ‘unlucky,’ 

Reginald Clint was perfectly aware of his unpopu- 
larity, and, in his ill-conditioned way, rather liked 
it. He had no faculty for the enjoyment of 
society, and no intellect for the comprehension 
of its interests. He was not an absolutely un- 
instructed man ; he had gone through the routine 
of school and college ; but the information he 
had received in the process might as well have 
been packed into a trunk, and put away in a 
garret, for all the good it had done him. He knew 
nothing of politics, science, art, or literature ; his 
fellows had no interest for him ; his mind neither 
investigated the past, nor speculated upon the future. 
He was a mere handsome animal ; endowed, unfor- 
tunately, with the power of making human beings 
unhappy—of influencing their destiny; a man 
without either mind or conscience fitted for the 
task, dowered with authority over two fine, ardent, 
young natures, full of all the impulses and capa- 
cities of youth, and on whom the great problems 
of life were just beginning to press. 

If his son and daughter did not altogether hate 
him—and they did not—it certairly was not Regi- 
nald Clint’s fault. That their mother had not 
hated him, was one of those mysterious contra- 
dictions in human experience which will no doubt 
continue to baffle human intelligence, as they have 
hitherto baffled it. Reginald Clint’s wife had been 
dead so many years before the epoch at which the 
threads of her children’s lives are taken up into 
this story, that there is hardly any room for her in 
it, but her death must needs count for one influence 
in the destiny of Walter and Miriam ; that death, 
which, however it may have affected her children’s 
future, nobody could have been so hard-hearted as 
to grudge to her. To our shallow perception, there 
are few respects in which Providence acts so 
unaccountably and so unsatisfactorily as in that 
of the selection of subjects for the interposition of 
death. In how many instances of unsuitable and 
unhappy marriages do the sufferers live to an old 
age, which would be enviable under other circum- 
stances; how frequently, when one of them is 
‘taken,’ it is the wrong one! 

In the case of Mr and Mrs Clint, every sort of 
contradiction existed. Amy Desart was a bright, 


clever, lively girl when she made the terrible 
mistake of falling in love with Reginald Clint, 
and incurred the Lentite misfortune of marrying 
him. Her brightness and liveliness were very 
evanescent ; they speedily yielded to his odious tem- 

r, and his truly infernal and ingenious tyranny ; 

ut her love, with that provoking obstinate irra- 
tionality distinctive of the passion in women, lasted 
much longer. Probably, if it had not, she might 
have lived ; so that, after all, it was better for her 
that she was an obstinate fool on this point, per- 
sisting in regarding a man who bullied her and 
worried her, ordered her about as if she had been 
a slave, swore at her as if she had been a hound, 
degraded her before her servants by his coarse 
contempt, who never was commonly civil, never 
was indeed anything but brutal to her—as an object 
of pity for his ‘unfortunate’ temper, and in fostering 
his inclination to make her miserable, by letting 
him see how thoroughly he possessed the power to 
do so. Most people who knew Mr and Mrs Clint 
in the seven years during which she survived her 
marriage, held the opinion that the decease of Mr 
Clint would be a decided advantage to his wife and 
children, and no loss to the world at large. Death 
did interpose at length, but he took the wrong 
person. It was that ever-haunting question, ‘What 
is to become of the children ?’ which got the better 
of Amy Clint at last. She was the sort of woman 
to cherish hope, to cling to delusions about herself, 
her own future, the possibilities of her own fate, 
but she entertained none where her children were 
concerned. She was powerless enough, Heaven 
knew, in every respect; in this she was abso- 
lutely helpless. She could save herself, to a cer- 
tain extent, from him, or she could do without 
being saved; but the children were victims on 
whose behalf she could do nothing. When Amy 
Clint, compelled to do so by her common- 
sense, took it into her heart that there was no 
hope for her children, that they must inevitably 
be the victims of their father’s brutal temper, to 
their infinite misery and moral detriment, she 
speedily lost the power of endurance which had 
hitherto kept her up, and in a curiously short space 
of time, she died—of sheer fear for her children, of 
sheer despair. 

She was a great loss to her husband, a loss of 
which he was sensible every day. She had been 
the most complete and satisfactory victim with 
which fate had ever supplied him, and she was 
not to be replaced. He had, to be sure, tenants 
whom he could oppress, but they ‘took the law of 
him’—he had servants whom he could bully, but 
they went away—he had animals whom he could 
ill use, but they were valuable, and ill-treatment 
spoiled their value. His wife had neither gone 
away nor appealed to the law (which, indeed, would 
not have aided her in those days); and the more 
he had tormented her, the more valuable she had 
become as a victim. Of course, he could have 
married again. His notoriously vile temper would 
not have counterbalanced his handsome face and 
his ‘comfortable’ fortune, in the estimation of 
young ladies, who, with wonderful irrationality, 
imagine that men will behave well to them, who 
have behaved ill to others. But he did not tempt 
any one of his female acquaintances to this supreme 
evidence of folly and vanity. Perhaps the motive 
was a cautious, scrupulous doubt whether he might 
reasonably expect to find another woman so man- 
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ageable as Amy had heen ; — he never really 
had a spark of inclination for any but her ; however 
that may be, Mr Clint did not marry again. Nor 
did he ill-treat his children after the fashion or to 
the extent which their young mother had dreaded. 
In their very early years, he neglected them 
shamefully, and when they came in his way, 
he generally swore at them, and 
beat them, but on this subject he received a 
lesson which availed. The nurses refused to 
remain in his service, and he found that a trouble- 
some result of his violence. It is a fact that 
Reginald Clint was less intolerable after his wife’s 
death than during her lifetime ; forced to restrain 
himself, for his own sake, by the removal of the 
one only individual in respect of whom ‘a man 
enjoys absolute immunity. The children were 
passionately attached to one another, and neither 
exhibited the least resemblance to their father. 
Walter, who was sent early to school, and made 
friends for himself immediately, had much of the 
brightness, cleverness, and liveliness which had so 
soon been stamped out of his young mother ; but 
his nature lacked the patience, the firmness, and 
the high tone of hers. He was merry, indolent, 
changeable, affectionate, difficult to inspire with 
any lofty conviction or elevated motive, tricky— 
as every child who is ill, or capriciously treated, 
inevitably becomes—mimetic, impulsive, and very 
good-looking, though not so handsome as _ his 
father, or so uncommon in his appearance as his 


. sister. 


The brother and sister met only in the holidays, 
for years. Miriam had been sent to Miss Moni- 
tor’s school in her tenth year, in consequence of 
the death of the housekeeper, who had given her 
a little elementary instruction. Long before then, 
the child had come to appreciate her father’s char- 
acter; and though she did not then, or ever, actually 
hate him, she regarded him with contempt and 
distaste much stronger than the feelings enter- 
tained for him by Walter, whose nature had more 
softness and less intensity, and whom his father 
treated much worse. The fact was that Miriam 
had more character ; she sometimes asserted herself, 
she sometimes carried a point by overt opposi- 
tion inst the gloomy tyrant; but Walter did 
not. He occasionally deceived his father, but he 
never defeated him. 

The caprice, which was as strongly characteristic 
of Reginald Clint’s nature as was his tyranny, ex- 
hibited itself towards his son by his refusal to send 
him to a university, though the boy had been 
given to understand he was to go to Cambridge on 
leaving school. But his father changed his mood, 
which he called his mind, and kept Walter loitering 
in suspense and idleness at home, until a new 
source of bitterness arose between them, Walter 
Clint was precisely qualified by his pleasant surface 
talents, his good manners, and his good looks, to 
become popular in a country neighbourhood, and 
the general dislike to his father did not prevent 
his making friends. This was gall and wormwood 
to the unhappy misanthrope of the Firs, and he 

unished his son for the high spirits which offended 
fim, and the enjoyment which he could not al- 
together prevent, by keeping him in uncertainty 
respecting his intentions with regard to him in the 
future, and by placing him in what he meant to be 
humiliating straits for want of money. He would 
make him no regular allowance; he maintained an 


inquisitorial watch on his expenditure, though even 
in this respect he was capricious, and he took a 
savage pleasure in reminding his son that he was 
totally dependent on him—that he had no ‘ rights’ 
The only thing for which Reginald Clint was 
ever heard to thank God was, that his father had 
made his money in trade, though he had chosen 
to invest it in land; that it had no cursed 
penalties attached to its possession, so that he had 
the power of doing as he pleased with it; not like 
those proud aristocrats, who had to put up with the 
infernal impudence and extravagance of their sons: 
he called property on such terms a curse. Now, 
his was really property, for he could leave it to a 
hospital, or to a housemaid, if he chose ; and if his 
son and daughter dared to run counter to him, 
he bound himself to dispose of it in some such 
way, by the superfluous invocation upon himself of 
future penalties, The recipients of Mr Clint’s sen- 
timents were, generally, his steward—he kept a 
large farm in his own hands; a retired attorney 
of no very brilliant repute, who was his nearest 
neighbour; and Mr Martin, the village doctor, 
whose professional services he needed rather fre- 

uently, and remunerated very grudgingly. Mr 
Clint had taken to solitary drinking and excessive 
smoking ; the latter at an early period ; the former 
since his wife’s death, and for a long time without 
its being known even to his servants. But his 
temper and these habits were not calculated to 
secure health, and Mr Martin was a tolerably fre- 
quent visitor at the Firs. He despised and disliked 
his unmanageable patient, and felt a genuine pity 
for Walter, for whom he would have gladly foreseen 
a speedy succession to the property, which, if Mr 
Clint lived much longer, he considered it but too 
probable he would never enjoy. 

‘He always was a brute,’ thought Mr Martin, 
on one particular occasion, when his interesting 
patient had been expatiating on the pleasure it 
afforded him to reflect that he could punish Walter 
for the crime of visiting at ‘that cursed old h 
crite’s house ’—he alluded to the pious and excellent 
vicar of the parish, the Rey. John Cooke—by leaving 
him a beggar—‘ he always was a brute, and he has 
been driving himself into extra brutality by drink 
for so long, that there ’s really no saying where he 
may stop—short of such madness as will enable 
us to lock him up, I am afraid, but not short of 
the madness of disinheriting this boy, and driving 
that high-spirited girl, Miriam—a far more dan- 
gerous person than her brother to try ill-treatment 
upon—to neo I wish Walter could get 
away; it would be his best chance in the present 
and inthe future. The life they lead is detestable ; 
it is ruining the boy; and nothing would give him 
such a chance as absence.’ 

A few days later, a violent quarrel occurred 
between the father and the son, and Walter left 
the house. Mr Clint had been half-drunk when 
the dispute arose: it was on the customary score 
of Walter’s having friends in the neighbourhood 
whom his father did not choose to know ; and his 
violence of language and his threats had sur- 
passed all the unfortunate young man’s previous 
experience. Exhaustion and illness followed this 
horrible abandonment to the demon which pos- 
sessed him, and Mr Martin was sent for. That 
gentleman made good use of the cont: 
lowered his patient by medical treatment until he 
had no longer the physical power to be violent and 
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abusive, frightened him by a grave and solemn 
warning that the penalty of indulging in drink 
and fury to a similar extent on a future occasion 
would probably be a sudden death; a warning at 
which Mr Clint, if he had not been prostrate under 
the effect of physic, would simply have sneered ; 
and then cautiously approached the subject of his 
future relations with his son. 

That he should declare he did not care what 
became of the cursed blackguard, did not surprise 
or move Mr Martin; but when Mr Clint added that 
he might go whither he pleased, provided he did 
not enter his house again, the doctor saw his way. 
The details of the negotiation which he undertook 
in sheer kindness of heart, and because the condi- 
tion of affairs at the Firs was inexpressibly shock- 
ing to his sense of decency and propriety, need not 
be recapitulated here. He had to manage the son 
as well as the father, and Walter was not the 
easiest of subjects when it was a question of induc- 
ing him to apply himself to the task of embracing 
a career in life. Mr Martin did, however, achieve 
a sort of success. Mr Clint agreed to allow his son 
a sufficient sum to enable him to live in lodgings 
in London, and study medicine, the only profession 
which he could be induced to learn, and which 
he ardently hoped he might in the future be saved 

-from the necessity of practising. Mr Martin gave 
Walter some introductions to former friends of 
his own, and the young man began his new life. 
All this miserable history had been very — 
fectly made known to Miriam ; but she had under- 
8 how bitter her father’s feelings towards his 
son were, and how sternly he was bent on gratify- 
ing them, when, just a year before the episode of 
the candidate for the lady’s-maid’s place occurred, 
Miss Monitor received peremptory instructions from 
Mr Clint that Miriam was not to be permitted 
to see her brother, under any pretext whatever. 
During the ensuing Christmas vacation, when 
Miriam ed a dreary fortnight at the Firs, she 
had made a courageous attempt to induce her 
father to rescind the sentence of her brother's 
banishment; but in vain; and she had been forced 
to console herself with a hope that on her final 
return home, the now existing unnatural state of 
things would come to an end. It was not unbecom- 
ing vanity which led a handsome clever girl like 
Miriam to believe that her constant presence must 
win on her father; but Miriam had not been 
sufficiently with him to thoroughly understand 
Reginald Clint. 


CHAPTER IV.—WALTER’S TRUST. 


To and fro along the path which wound through 
the plantation of firs, walked Reginald Clint, so 
passing the time away, until he should have to go 
to the station at Drington to fetch his daughter. 
He was not more amiably disposed than usual. 
Miriam’s brief and easily quelled attempt at oppo- 
sition had irritated him, coming as it did after he 
had, with difficulty, made up his mind to the 
nuisance of having her permanently at home. He 
had not been hurt at the evidence of the nature of 
his daughter's feelings conveyed in her request ; he 
had no tenderness for her, and he would have 
sneered at the idea of her being supposed to 
entertain any for him; but she had ventured to 
question a decision of his, and that was not to be 
endured. She must understand that such opposition 


must never be made or contemplated again. The 
permanent institution of a woman in his house who 
might be bullied ad libitum, had long been wanting 
to the existence of Reginald Clint: perhaps he di 
not go quite so far as to deliberate y contemplate 
his daughter’s return as a remedy of that deficiency, 
but his frame of mind was as decidedly menacing 
to Miriam’s future comfort as it could be, when 
he turned into the road through a gate in the low 
external wall on the far side of the fir plantation, 
and strode away in the direction of Drington. 

When he reached the railway station, Mr Clint 
looked sharply about him. He had ordered a dog- 
cart, the only equipage the Firs boasted, to be in 
attendance on the arrival of the train, and he was 
almost provoked when he saw it there, and also a 
hand-cart for the conveyance of Miriam’s luggage. 
It was an opportunity for swearing at the groom 
lost to him. The approach of the train was already 
indicated by a puff of smoke in the distance, and 
Mr Clint passed at once through the booking-office 
to the arrival platform. As the train came up, 
Miriam’s handsome head was put out of her carriage- 
window; and she nodded and kissed her hand to 
her father, who stood stolidly still, his hands in 
his pockets, until the carriage was alongside the 
platform. 

‘Dear papa,’ said Miriam, as she jumped lightly 
out—she had been making very good resolutions 
on the way—‘ how good of you to come and meet 
me yourself !’ 

He neither touched her nor looked at her. 
‘Where are your things?’ he said. ‘ Where’s your 
maid ?’ 

‘Those are my boxes they’re taking out of the 
van,’ said Miriam, trying not to seem taken aback 
at this strange welcome home ; ‘and my maid is 
here ;’ she turned towards Rose Dixon, who stood 
behind her, with a trayelling-bag in each hand, and 
shawls on her arm. 

‘See to your mistress’s things,’ said Mr Clint; 
‘there’s a hand-cart and a man just outside the 
gate, to bring them up to the Firs ; he ’ll shew you 
the way.—Come along, Miriam ;’ he walked abruptly 
away, and his daughter followed him, to the dog- 
cart. 

‘Jump in,’ he said ; and took her almost roughly 
by the elbow. She did so, and he got in beside 
her, and took the reins. 

‘How is she to get home? Must she walk ?’ 
asked Miriam. 

‘The woman? O yes. There’s no room for her 
here.—That will do, Wilkins ; let him go!’ 

He started the horse ; the man jumped up behind, 
and they were off. 

‘I’m afraid she will be very tired, said Miriam 
timidly ; ‘it’s a hot day, and after the journey—— 

‘What cursed nonsense!’ said her father vio- 
lently. ‘I hope you and Miss Monitor have not 
been such fools as to hire a maid who requires 
the treatment of a fine lady, and can’t use her 
limbs. By George, she won’t get it at the Firs. 
She looks a poor, pale, frightened creature. I hate 
sick servants; and mind I tell you, Miriam, if 
you’ve brought one here, she shall be sent pack- 
ing.’ : 

‘I don’t think Rose Dixon is at all sickly, sir,’ 
Miriam hastened to say; she was frightened at 
the thought of how powerless to help Walter her 
father’s caprice might make her at any moment. 


‘She is not even delicate, she tells me. Only, she 
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is not a common person in either appearance or 
manner—and’—— 

Her further explanation was cut short by her 
father’s pulling up the horse sharply with an oath, 
The animal had picked up a stone, and in the 
necessary objurgations upon him for doing so, and 
upon the groom for not being sufficiently quick in 
removing it, the matter dropped. As they started 
again, Miriam glanced back at the station: a man 
was pushing the hand-cart, with a pile of boxes, 
through the side-gate, and Rose was walking along 
the footpath, a little in front. In another minute 
the road turned, and Miriam lost sight of her. The 
incident was small in itself, but so characteristic, so 
like the experience and the forebodings which the 
girl was bringing to her detested home, that it over- 
came all her resolutions. She could not rally her 
spirits, talk to her father, force herself to assume 
the lively and confident air by which she had pro- 
posed to herself to secure an easy position as by a 
coup-de-main ; she sat by her father’s side silent, 
pom (ern heeding the summer landscape through 
which they drove. When the entrance to the Firs 
lay close before them, she roused herself, and said : 
‘I hope you are glad to see me, papa? You have 
not said so.’ 

‘I never make speeches about matters of course,’ 
was Reginald Clint’s congenial reply. Miriam said 
no more. Her father pulled up at the entrance 
of the house, helped her out of the dog-cart, and 
strode into the hall before her, going straight to 
his ‘study,’ in which he never read, but sulked, 
drank, and smoked a good deal. A man-servant 
and two maids appeared, all three strangers to 
Miriam. She told hes briefly that her maid was 
coming, and desired she might be sent to her room ; 
then ran up-stairs to the rooms which had been 
her mother’s, and which she had called her own 
since her childhood, locked the outer door, flung 
herself on the bed in the inner room, and burst into 
tears. They were not all caused by grief; anger 
and fear had a large share in their origin. 

‘T shall nowt ts able to make it better,’ she 
muttered, ‘and if he sends Rose away, it will be 
worse. The only thing I have to hope for, the 
only thing I can look forward to, is to get away, 
and there’s only one way of doing that. I'll take 
that only way, then, the first time I can get it, at 
any price: nothing can be so bad as home and 
my father.’ 

She got off the bed when her tears subsided, and 
walked from one room to the other. No prepara- 
tions had been made for her return; none of the 
prettinesses of a modern young lady’s dwelling 
cheered the dull old-fashioned rooms. There 
were no flowers, no bright hangings, no draped 
mirrors, or pretty bookcases—none of the things 
which mothers provide for the daughters who are 
coming home to them ‘for good,’ and which most 
fathers would cause to be provided for a motherless 
girl. Miriam had not expected any preparation, 
and yet, the dull ugly rooms vexed her. The 
reception by her father, the silent drive home, the 
tumult of her feelings, had driven the curiosity 
which she had been +o eo to a painfully 
exciting pitch, during the last two days, into the 
background ; she had almost forgotten that as yet 
she had not discovered her brother’s motive in 
inducing her to engage Rose Dixon, that as yet she 
did not know who her new maid really was. 


Rose Dixon had punctually presented herself at 


the appointed time at Crescent House, Hampstead, 
and had easily and correctly assumed the functions 
of Miss Clint’s maid. But there had not been a 
moment’s opportunity for Miriam to speak to her 
new attendant unheard ; the ‘girls,’ the teachers, 
and the servants all swarmed about the popular 
a up to the instant of her departure, and Miss 

fonitor accompanied her to the station. Miriam 
had observed traces of tears on Rose Dixon’s face, 
and there was a nervous flutter about her which 
made her young mistress kindly anxious to reassure 
her, and to shield her from observation. The 
station was crowded on their arrival, and the noise 
and confusion sufficiently distracting to render Miss 
Monitor’s recognition of one figure among the crowd 
improbable. Thus, while that lady was taking two 
first-class tickets for her ex-pupil and her maid, and 
making the guard sensible of the propriety of 
securing seats for them in a carriage with other 
ladies, a tall woman in a brown silk gown contrived 
to hover near them, and to press a hand of each 
unseen. 

The journey inflicted a severe trial of patience 
on Miriam. The carriage had three occupants in 
addition to herself and Rose Dixon. One was a 
very fine lady indeed, who signified as plainly as 
look and gesture could convey the sentiment that 
she objected to the presence of a lady’s maid; the 
other two were giggling girls of less than Miriam’s 
own age, and who watched her with the artless and 
ill-bred curiosity of their time of life. She had not 
a chance of exchanging a word, on any but ordinary 
topics, with Rose Dixon, during the journey, and 
she had been much surprised when, in answer to 
her whispered question: ‘Have you brought me 
an letter from my brother?’ Rose had answered 
*No. 

The windows of Miriam’s rooms were in the 
front of the house, so that she saw Rose Dixon 
coming along the avenue, by the side of the hand- 
cart, with her luggage. She looked heated and 
tired, and Miriam longed to run down-stairs, and 
save her from carrying any burden up to her room, 
but she wisely restrained the impulse. Presently, 
there was a knock at the door; Miriam unlocked 
and threw it open. There stood Rose, deadly pale, 
and trembling, and looking as if she were going to 
faint ; while the housemaid, a grinning, large-faced 
Hampshire girl, who had come up-stairs to shew 
her the way, looked at her in wholly unsympa- 
thetic surprise. 

‘How tired you are!’ said Miriam, as she took 
the travelling-bags from Rose.—‘ That will do,’ ad- 
dressing the housemaid, against whom she uncere- 
moniously shut and locked the door. Then, for 
the first time, the two young women confronted 
one another alone. Miriam had thrown aside her 
bonnet and shawl, and was a picture of mingled 
excitement, discontent, and curiosity, Her dark 
hair was dusty and disordered ; her cheeks were 
smeared with tears ; her beautiful eyes were bright, 
troubled, and pitiful; her strong tall form was 
shaken with the conflicting feelings within her. 
Rose was pale to her lips, and looked faint, but she 
was quiet, and perfectly calm. Pain was plainly 
to be read in her face, but there was courage there 
too, and something which told that the habit of 
endurance was formed in her character. 

‘Sit down,’ said Miriam, pulling a chair forward, 
and pushing Rose Dixon into it; then standing 
before her, with a hand on each of her shoulders, 
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she looked into her face. ‘I cannot bear this one 
instant longer. Walter promised to explain—he 
has not done it ; you must. Who are you? What 
are you to him ?’ 

Rose Dixon put her hands up, and gently took 
Miriam’s off her shoulders ; then, holding them in 
hers, she answered, as they, thus at arm’s length, 
looked at each other: ‘ He left it to me to tell you. 
Iam your brother's wife !’ 

Miriam merely gasped. In the extremity of her 
astonishment she was quite unable to — In 
one brief moment, all the import, all the conse- 

uences of this revelation rushed into her mind. 
The implacable fury of her father, in the event of 
a discovery; the risk of the position Rose had 
undertaken; even the complicated awkwardness 
of the relation towards the servants in which she 
was involved—the whole concatenation presented 
itself at once to her keen intelligence, and inter- 
preted itself by the deep frown which instantly 
set itself upon her brow. 

‘It was not my doing that you were deceived, 
Miss Clint, said Rose, as she dropped Miriam’s 
hands, and stood up. ‘I entreated Walter to tell 
you the truth, and leave you to choose whether you 
would protect and shelter me, knowing who I am.’ 

‘His wife !—his wife!’ was all Miriam could yet 


say. 

‘Yes, his wife! You surely do not doubt that ? 
If you do, I can prove it. Surely he told you there 
could be no harm to you, no disgrace in having me 
with you?’ 

‘He did, he did!’ said Miriam, recovering herself, 
and passing her hand over her forehead. ‘I do not 
doubt your word, but—but I am so bewildered— 
you will explain—you will tell me. Good Heavens! 
this may a dreadful thing for Walter.’ She 
spoke the last sentence, almost unconscious that 

e was heard. 

‘Yes, said Rose, and tears rolled down her pale 
face, ‘it may be a dreadful thing for Walter, and I 
fear, I fear, his plan has not been a wise one, but I 
could not dissuade him from it. He dreaded leaving 
me quite alone ; he clung to the idea of your afford- 
ing me protection. Believe me, Miss Clint, my 
assent was most unwilling; I shrunk from asking 
so much from you; but Walter said you would not 
blame him for marrying the woman he loved only 
because she was poor.’ 

‘Nor would I, thought Miriam, ‘though I am 
not sentimental, and would not marry a poor man, 
no matter how much I loved him; but I do blame 
him; I cannot forgive him for marrying a servant. 
In that fact, she felt there was utter ruin for her 
brother, even apart from any vindictive course 
which his discovery of it might cause her father to 
adopt. Her silence chilled and terrified Rose. 

‘Oh,’ she sobbed, ‘I wish I had not obeyed him 
—I wish I had refused to do this! It must end ill. 
I will go away ; I will tell him it cannot be’ 

‘No, no,’ said Miriam; ‘do not distress yourself 
somuch. You must remember how utterly I am 
taken by surprise ; you must give me time to get 
over the first shock of this news a little. You do 
not know my father; I don’t think Walter can 
a made you understand how proud a man he is, 
and ’—— 

Rose flushed scarlet. She perceived what was in 
Miriam’s mind, ‘Miss Clint, she said, ‘I think 
a have not quite understood me. Your brother 

done a dreadfully imprudent thing in marrying 


me—I did not understand how imprudent, or I ho 

I should have had the courage to save him by 
parting from him ; but he has only married a poor 
girl, not one inferior to him in birth and breeding,’ 

‘What ?’ cried Miriam impetuously, seizing hold 
of her. ‘You don’t mean to say—though you cer- 
tainly look like it—that you are a lady ?? 

‘Certainly, I do,’ returned the other calmly, and 
with decision. ‘I ama lady—by descent, by birth, 
and education. I don’t think Walter would have 
married any one who was not so,’ she added 
proudly ; ‘and I don’t think his sister ought to have 
suspected him of such a thing’ 

‘Now, I don’t mind it a bit,’ said Miriam, as she 
hugged Rose with all the warmth of her impulsive 
repentance ; ‘and I see I must have been a fool not 
to understand it. Never mind your not having any 
money ; neither has Walter, you know. But never 
fear ; we shall contrive to manage papa somehow ; 
and if we don’t, some day I mean to Sons enough 
for us all. Only, how, in the name of wonder, 
could you ever think of pretending to be a servant ? 
How could you imagine such a thing ?’ 

‘It was Walter’s plan,’ said Rose; ‘but I knew I 
could carry it out, from what he had told me of 
you. Iam perfectly competent to be your maid, 
Miss Clint, as you shall see.’ 

‘ Absurd ! ion can you talk such nonsense ? 
Walter’s wife, my own sister-in-law, my maid! My 
father’s daughter-in-law a servant in his house! 
Of course such a thing is quite out of the question. 
Only, what are we to say to papa ? How am I to 
account for you?’ Miriam began to walk about 
the room, and to pull her long hair through her 
fingers, as she had a habit of doing when she 
was troubled. Rose quietly laid aside her bonnet 
and shawl, opened one of the travelling-bays, took 
out combs and brushes, laid them on the dressing- 
table, placed a chair before it, and stood with her 
hands on the chair-back, looking steadily at Miriam. 

‘In twenty minutes, dinner will be served,’ she 
said, ‘and you must go down and dine with your 
father. You have promised Walter to befriend 
me. You cannot betray me yet, and in the mean- 
time the only thing to be done is to let me play 
my part so as not to be suspected. This evening, 
you shall know all, and then you shall take your 
resolution. What you can do for me and for him 
now, is to let me dress you for dinner, and then 
to go down with an untroubled face: when you 
can leave your father, you shall find me here.’ 

‘But you?’ said Miriam. ‘ What are you to do? 
You cannot dine with the servants. It is an impos- 
sible position to maintain,’ 

‘No, it isn’t, said Rose, ‘Sit down, and let me 
do your hair.’ Miriam obeyed her mechanically. 
Rose gathered up the great masses in her hand, 
admiringly, and began to brush out the shining 
length. ‘I shall ask the servants to let me have 
some tea up here, on the pretext of having to 
put 3 things in order, and then we can arrange 
for the future, to-night.’ 

The quiet, gentle, blue-eyed little woman was 
subjugating Miriam by the simple strength of her 
purpose. 

Miriam’s first dinner in her father’s house, as 
a grown-up young lady come home ‘for good,’ 
must have had some importance for her, but she 
had little contemplated its being such an ordeal. 
As she sat opposite to her father, she could hardly 
preserve her composure, or pretend to eat, so 
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oppressed was she with the secret she had just 
learned, and with the recollection of what Walter 
had said about one request he had it in contempla- 
tion to make of his father through her. She had 
never felt so much afraid of her father as now, when 
she needed to be least so. She was tired, worn 
out, and for the first time in her life bearing the 
burden of concealment. Mr Clint was in a some- 
what better humour than before, and spoke to her 
occasionally almost —— At the conclusion 
of dinner, he noticed her look of fatigue, and told 
her she might retire at once, if she pleased, adding, 
that she need never trouble herself about him in 
the evenings—he rarely entered the drawing-room. 
Miriam, even then, could think of the dreary 
evenings there must be in store for her, and 
wonder whether he had any notion of procuring 
companionship of any kind for her ; but she made 
no comment, only rose to leave the room. She 
stood hesitating for a moment whether she should 
approach him, but he dismissed her with a nod 
and a curt ‘ good-night.’ 

Miriam ran impatiently up the stairs, and to her 
own rooms, where she found Rose, seated in a 
thoughtful attitude by an open window, looking 
ont upon the oa awn, where the sheep were 
nibbling the grass, their short sharp bites distinctly 
audible in the still summer evening. 

‘That’s over,’ said Miriam, ‘and now we shall 
not be disturbed again to-night’? She drew a low 
chair to the side of Rose as she spoke, and seated 
a looking up into the sad face of her brother’s 
wife. 

‘If Walter could only see us now,’ she said, ‘he 
would be well pleased. We have some peaceful 
hours before us, come what may. You will tell me 
now 

‘ Everything’ 

‘May I ask you questions ?’ 

‘Ask me what you will. 

‘Then tell me, how long have you known Walter? 
When were you married to him ?’ 

‘I have known him two years; we have been 
married one.’ 

‘Was Rose Dixon your real name?’ 

‘No; my real name was Florence Reeve ; but 
Walter could not let me use it; he fears it may 
have already reached your father’s ears. Rose Dixon 
was my mother’s name.’ 

‘T shall call you Florence, when we are alone, 
and you must call me Miriam.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the other earnestly ; ‘it would be 
very dangerous. People pronounce names almost 
unconsciously, and we could not be enough upon 
our 

‘Very well, said Miriam; ‘I believe you are 
right. You shall be Rose, and I will be Miss 
Clint.’ 

‘I wonder if you will ever like me well enough 
to be reconciled to having granted Walter’s re- 
quest ?’ said Rose. 

‘I think I shall like you very much,’ replied 
Miriam frankly ; ‘only, I am so surprised now, so 
dumfounded, I do not feel rightly awake, and am 
hardly able to understand you.’ 

‘TI shall be lonely and desolate indeed, if you do 
not like me,’ said Rose nervously, and with 
trembling lips, ‘for Heaven knows when I shall see 
Walter again, 

‘What do you mean? Have you no plan for 
meeting ?’ 


‘He and I parted yesterday—but for the mo- 
mentary glimpse of him this morning,’ said Rose. 
‘That also he left for me to tell you—he does not 
purpose to see either you or me again. He is 
going, in a fortnight, to California,’ 
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In these days of rapid locomotion, when we are 
transported from place to place on a ‘cushioned 
cannon-ball,’ to quote Brother Jonathan, or, as the 
late President of the Board of Trade would have 
us believe, in the ‘safest place in the kingdom,’ 
who ever casts a thought—as bank succeeds 
cutting, as cutting is followed by tunnel, as tunnel 
gives place to viaduct, or as towns and villages 
roll rapidly by—on the life and labours of the 
men through whose instrumentality our modern 
system of railroads, and all its attendant con- 
veniences, has reached its present state of per- 
fection? We enjoy the comfort of speedy transit, 
our goods are generally conveyed with remarkable 
regularity, and our letters duly arrive in time for 
breakfast ; yet who that participates in all these, 
and many other similar privileges, which were 
denied our forefathers, thinks of the labour—hard, 
muscular, toilsome labour that has been expended 
on the line which carries our persons, goods, or 
letters to their destination? We read in the papers 
of great men who, by their feats of engineering, 
render themselves famous, and find a niche in the 
Temple of Fame; and of men who project new 
lines of railway, and carry them out, directing by 
their superior minds the labour of the humbler 
worker, without whom all the brain-power in the 
world would be of no avail. Yet how few notice 
the hard-working, hard-eating, hard-drinking, and 
hard-spending ‘navvy,’ who has been an important 
element in maturing the project.of his more richly 
endowed brother ! 

The very name ‘navvy’ has passed into a 
“sage or all that is rough and uncouth ; 
but although it is not far from the truth, there 
are ‘navvies’ and navvies. The term, which is 
a contrection of the word is generall 
supposed to have Some in the days of canal- 
making, when Brindley and others were trying. 
to supply by water what water itself, in the 
vaporised form, supplies to-day. Then gangs of 
roughly-clad men were congregated in various 

arts of the country to cut the ‘navigation,’ and 
from that the word has been carried on till our 
time, when it means, in its contracted form, a 
powerful fellow who, with pick and spade, assists 
to clear the surface of the soil, and prepare it for 
the introduction of the ‘iron steed” Whence they 
come, and whither they go, to shuffle off this 
mortal coil, when they have escaped the dangers of 
tunnels, cuttings, &c., few can tell. Some, but not 
very many, are navvies born, and would consider 
it a disgraceful thing to forsake their fathers’ 
calling ; while the ranks generally are recruited 
from among the stout able-bodied men who, for a 
good day’s pay, can do a good day’s work. Plenty 
of muscle, with the will to use it, is the first ele- 
ment in the construction of a ‘navvy,’ and once 
‘footed,’ he learns his other accomplishments with 
only too t facility. In going among a gang of 
men employed on a large cutting, it is a matter 
of surprise to hear the variety of dialects which 
ever and anon rise to the ear, in language often 
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the reverse of polite, when addressed to a fellow- 
workman, but, when speaking to a ‘gaffer,’ they 
can be as civil and respectful as any. 

The Somersetshire ‘ moon-raker’ is a very com- 
mon variety ; and Welshmen frequently make up 
a considerable portion; while numbers can be 
traced to the low-wage-giving counties south of 
the Black Country. When a new contract is known 
to have been entered upon, the word is very 
soon passed from end to end of the kingdom ; and 
if it is one of any magnitude, preparations are 
made by the real specimen of the genus navvy for 
a ‘flit’ Usually, if it so happen that he has a 
‘better-half” with a number of ‘small quarters,’ 
he goes up to the scene of the projected line 
‘prospecting,’ making inquiries of any from whom 
he may think he can obtain information as to the 
probable duration of the ‘job,’ who’s gaffer, 
who’s ganger, what the pay, and numerous other 

uestions, which have to be well considered before 

e wife and weans are sent for. If, perchance, 
he meets with a man who has been working with 
him on some other ‘contract,’ the acquaintance is 
renewed, and consultations held as to whether it 
is likely to be a ‘good, or only a ‘middling’ job. 
Then comes the grave consideration, ‘What sort 
of accommodation can we get?’ and here the shoe 
pinches very acutely at times ; for, if the line is 
to run through a wild, w uented tract of 
mountain region, as the Settle and Carlisle will do, 
when completed, house-room cannot be had for 
love or money. In these cases, the contractors 
build a number of ‘huts’ of wood, covered with 
felt, tarred, and sometimes whitewashed ; with a 
good, substantial cooking-range—a most essential 
consideration to a navvy’s wife—in the centre of 
the hut; and partitioned-off sleeping-places at 
each end—one intended for the tenant and his 
wife, and the other for single-men lodgers. This 
latter is usually made so as to hold four pair of 
bed-stocks, each to accommodate two men; and 
where room is scarce, it is not an uncommon thing 
to find sixteen men lodging in one hut—eight in 
bed in the daytime, and eight at night ; while the 
whole of the cooking depends on the wife of the 
' tenant, who has her hands full in providing for 
such men and such appetites, for, no matter how 
the butcher may try to unsound meat on 
them, they will have none but good food, and 
plenty of it. A navvy’s larder only wants three 
things to be completely furnished—namely, beef, 
beer, and bread ; if anything else is added, it is in 
the way of luxuries, such as jam, tarts, &. With 
the muscular exertion that they undergo during 
their ten hours’ ‘shift, they require a good sub- 
stantial diet, and generally manage to get it. The 
‘hut’ is their home ; and thither, in wet weather, 
and when not at work, they withdraw, but not to 
remain longer than is absolutely necessary, for Mrs 
Navvy is generally gifted with a pretty good 
tongue, and soon orders them off, out of her way. 

At one place on the Settle and Carlisle 
Railway, huts have been built to such an extent 
that accommodation is a for over eight 
hundred men, at the lowest estimate, besides 
women and children. Two complete villages have 
sprung up—on what was, five years ago, only a 
common, inhabited by a few sheep, and grouse 
—with the historical names of Sebastopol and 
Inkermann ; a connecting railway between them ; 
and a regular service of trains, for conveyance 


of ‘market-stuff” as well as for the service 
of the works. A complete colony is established, 
with telegraph, post, and savings-bank office. A 
school-room has been erected for the children, 
and entertainments provided occasionally to help 
to entice from the ‘grog-shop.’ In a neigh- 
bouring dale, where the line has to pass, there 
is not the same accommodation; but in both, 
the huts are built after the same plan, and are 
rented by men who have been able to satisfy the 
foremen that they are fit to take charge of a 
lodging-house, for such, in fact, each one becomes, 
though perhaps not to the extent described above. 
There is nevertheless a great amount of crowding 
in such places; and were the powers of supervision 
over lodging-houses which are exercised in towns 
exercised here, more huts would have to be built, 
and considerably increased accommodation pro- 
vided. The majority of men employed are single, 
or, having wives’ and families, have left them at 
home in a town where better lodging can be had. 
The interior of the huts on a wet day is anything 
but attractive, and it must require a considerable 
amount of stoicism to enable the occupants to put 
up with such close quarters. As it is, when winter 
a. a goodly number go to hibernate in 
the towns, to return with the spring. The differ- 
ence between the winter and summer population 
in the large colony alluded to is very great— 
amounting to nearly eight hundred pounds on 
pay-day. The navvy can earn from three to four 
shillings a day, working ten hours; and if, by 
reason of the claims of a family, he works six days 
a week, can earn good wages; but, as a rule, he 
belongs to a spendthrift race, whose only object is 
to exist, without casting a thought to the future. 
When engaged on a ‘job,’ a number is assigned 
him, which is entered on the books at the office, 
and all working time is entered by the time- 
keeper, who visits the spot several times a day 
to mark down the men at work. When pay-day 
comes, where the number engaged is large, a 
quantity of smali tins is placed on a board with 


‘numbered tickets, and the amount of cash due to 


each ticket in a separate tin, so that, on presenting 
himself at the pay-window, he has nothing to do 
but give his number, empty the tin, and walk 
away. The work is carried on largely by the 
system of sub-contracting. One navvy undertakes 
to do a certain amount of work, and engages men 
under him, who look to him for payment ; and by 
this means a man of ordinary experience and judg- 
ment is enabled to make a eal living while the 
work lasts. 

The spirit of clanism is very powerful among 
them—their antipathies and partialities being very 
strongly developed. Yet there is often a sub- 
stratum of good feeling and fellow-sympathy exist- 
ing, which is not apparent to a superficial observer. 
One point upon which they feel very strongly is 
their dislike to work with Irishmen. rae shee 
and Welshmen they can fraternise with, but an 
Irishman is enough, almost, to make a whole gang 
strike. These national feuds are of very old 
standing, and are supposed, by men who have lived 
among them for years, to be traditional. A fancied 
grievance which may have occurred on the first 
railway made is cherished, and, when opportunity 
occurs, avenged over and over again ; riots of very 
serious character sometimes taking place, whereb 
life and limb are endangered, and property damag: 
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At Armathwaite in Cumberland, last winter, such 
a riot occurred, which ended in the death of one 
man, and the trial of several others for murder. 
Police are of very little service when the blood of 
such powerful men is aroused, One of the peculi- 
arities existing among them is their willingness to 
share their food, or ‘meat’ as they term it, with 
any unemployed navvy, or one who is passing 
from one place to another. But woe betide him 
if he attempts an onslaught on their drink! A 
strange man has been seen to go into a hut where 
navvies were at a meal, and, sans cérémonie, help 
himself, without a word of reproof from any ; 
but one of the number got up, and placed him- 
self in front of the beer, and laid an embargo 
on that, saying: ‘Thee mon ha’ as much meat as 
tha’ likes, but yo. munna touch t? drink.” There 
is pee a touch of justice in the distinction, as 
unless a man will work for the wherewithal to 

urchase the drink, that luxury should be denied 

im. 

When, by some accident, a man is killed, as not 
unfrequently happens, the men, as a body, will 
not allow the parish to bury him. In life, the 
dead man may ion been a churl; but in death, 
they seem to feel that common brotherhood which 
their rough mode of life tends to neutralise. One 
or two of the most intimate companions of the 
dead make a ‘house-to-house,’ or rather ‘hut-to- 
hut’ visitation, and state the case to the inhab- 
itants, who rarely fail to respond to the appeal 
made to enable the body to be buried decently. 
The usual question is: ‘Weel, what’s goin’?’ 
Perhaps ‘a shilling.” ‘We mon be t same as 
?? others ;’ and forthwith out comes the shilling all 
round, which is carefully handed to the relatives 
or nearest friends of the deceased ; and if a surplus 
remains, it is applied for the benefit of the family, 
if such there be ; while many will lose a ‘ quarter,’ 
or even ‘a half, to go to the funeral. Generally, 
in each batch of huts there is one woman who has 
a reputation as ‘general requisite.’ Ifa hand gets 
hurt, or a leg broken, ‘Big Ellen,’ or some other 
female, who has a peculiar cognomen, is fetched ; 
and if a corpse is to be laid out, none but this 
assistant will do. 

While in work, the men are made to pay towards 
the support of a doctor, who resides in or near the 
huts ready to attend in case of accident or illness, 
Usually the sum of threepence in the fortnight is 
deducted from the earnings, and for this, attendance, 
&c., is provided for wife and families, 

In the construction of such a line as the one 
mentioned, which, in part of its course, runs 
through about the wildest, bleakest part of Eng- 
land, there are many grades of men employed, a 
of them of a different stamp, and as chary of mixing 
with others as any of the small aristocrats of our 
small towns. For instance, in tunnelling through 
a bed of the hardest mountain limestone, there are 
employed men who designate themselves miners, 
whose work is of a rather higher class than the 
regular navvy, and these will on no account eat, 
drink, or sleep with a navvy ; they consider them- 
selves in the light of skilled workmen, and can 
command higher wages. Horse-keepers, drivers, 
enginemen, &c., have each their own ideas of posi- 
tion. The miners in one of the tunnels in pro- 
gress can earn as much as six shillings per day, 
or per ‘shift ;’ relays taking it in turn to work 
night and day alternately ; and well the money is 


earned, for the process of blasting, which is the 
only means by which this tunnel can be made, is 
carried on incessantly—one hole, into which a 
charge of perhaps two pounds of powder is placed, 
costing from ten to twenty shillings, according to 
the depth and character of material. 

The delivery of letters by the postman in such 
a collection of huts is a task of surprising difficulty. 
Very few men are distinguished by their proper 
names. When first a man comes on to a ‘job,’ his 
fellows are on the look-out for some peculiarity, 
and if they detect one, they apply a name to it, 
by which its possessor is known for years, it may 
be. ‘Lanky, ‘Gloucester’ ‘Soldier, ‘ Nobby,’ 
‘Cuddy,’ ‘Caleb,’ and scores of other names are 
given, so that it must have puzzled the census- 
taker to get a correct schedule of the denizens of 
these bleak moors. 

The men employed on the line already men- 
tioned are collected from all kinds of works— 
water-works, sewering, &c.—in all parts of the 
country; and as England will soon be full of rail- 
ways, the race of navvy will become graduall 
scarcer and scarcer, until probably a specimen will 
be as rare as that of a Waterloo veteran. 


A RACE FOR LIFE 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL 


Lert alone, I had thoughts enough to occupy 
me. I was in luck; no doubt of it. It is 
not every Whittington who hears the bells so 
early, chiming out the joyful summons to be 
Lord Mayor of London. And though there is 
a wide interval between the dignity of a mayoralty 
under the Plantagenets and that of secretary to 
the Phenix Far West, that last piece of promotion 
was more than I should have dared to hope for, 
when first I set foot on the quay of New York. 
How nobly old Dick had behaved! Not a grain 
of envy in his honest soul! What could I do now 
to put something worth having in Brownrigg’s 
way? Secretaries of assurance companies have 
often a choice in this respect, and I resolved to 
use mine, if I had it. 
Next, Annie’s darling face rose up before me as 
I sat with my head resting in my hands, and my 
elbows on the polished table of hard black walnut- 
wood, Annie! Of course, Captain Morgan would 
raise no further objection to the marriage now. I 
thought of asking a short leave of absence, that 
I might myself be the bearer of the happy tidings 
that the obstacles in our path were set aside, and 
that a home, not aie of her, was waiting 
for the truest, dearest, little bride that ever —— 
‘Eight cents postage, please, massa—postman 
wait, said a husky feminine voice in my ear, and 
there was Judy—Aunt Judy, as I called the old 
negress, in accordance with the Southern fashion— 
my housekeeper, prime-minister, and servant-of-all- 
work—grinning till her sound white teeth seemed 
to illumine her sable face, as she handed me a 
letter. A queer-looking epistle it was, ill-folded, 
sealed with a wafer, ol enveloped in coarse blue 
aper. But I was accustomed to receive, in my 
usiness capacity, missives of all sorts, from the 
perfumed note of some New Orleans belle, wishful 
of a loan on the security of her French lace and 
Paris diamonds, to the scrawl of some rugged. 
pig my who merely sought an honest depositary 
for his ‘plunder,’ made among the silver veins of 
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Pike’s Peak or the gold-washings of Arizona. So 
I gave Judy the small coin required, and broke 
open the envelope without the smallest misgiving. 

This was what I read: 

Dear Srr—Excuse the liberty which I, a 
stranger, take in addressing you on business, which 
is, in a worldly sense, none of mine. I write, how- 
ever, at the urgent request of Mr William Fern, 
who alleges himself to be your younger brother, 
and who states further that you hold a responsible 

ition, and a respectable station in society, at 
Be Louie It has been my painful duty, as the 
only minister of religion at present located in this 
township, to visit, in the jail of this place, 
several persons confined there on suspicion of being 
members of a confederated gang of card-sharpers, 
gamblers, coiners, and horse-stealers, all of which 
offences, as you are probably aware, are most 
severely punished in these parts. It grieves me 
much to tell you that your brother, W. Fern, is 
among these men, and will have to take his trial 
before the Regulators’ Court, as their presumed 
accomplice. He was, unfortunately for himself, in 
their company at the period of their arrest, which 
was not effected without bloodshed. Some sym- 
pathy is here entertained, by the more educated 
citizens of Carthage, for Mr Fern, who appears to 
be a decent and etapa arg lad, of good manners 
and pleasing address; but, unluckily, the rough 
miners, who constitute the majority, are the more 
exasperated against him on that account, since 
their belief is, that by reason of his superior 
appearance and air of refinement, he was the decoy- 
duck of the band. Two or three of his fellow- 
prisoners are desperadoes only too well known 
throughout the West, and fresh evidence is daily 
being accumulated against them. 

Under these distressing circumstances, your 
brother, who is in irons like the rest, and cannot 
make use of writing materials, has begged me, as a 
clergyman, at once to communicate with you, to 
entreat that ae will hasten here with all possible 
despatch, and do all you can to save him. I ven- 
ture to suggest that you should bring with you docu- 
ments es own station in life and 
the respect in which, according to your brother’s 
assertion, you are held by well-known and reput- 
able citizens in and near St Louis. Your prompt 
arrival, and your testimony to character, backed by 
letters and legal papers, for which the mining 
population have an almost superstitious reverence, 
when used as proofs, may dissipate the prejudice 
which Mr W. Fern’s indiscretion in choosing his 
associates has created against him. At anyrate, 
not a moment should be lost, for I cannot disguise 
from you the fact, that should the prisoners be put 
to the bar while the people are in their present 
temper, sentence of death will be immediately 
passed, and probably carried into execution on the 
same evening, as is customary in these Had 
it not been, indeed, for a singular coincidence, it is 
only too certain that the last penalty of the law 
would have been long ere this inflicted on all the 
accused. But it so chanced that one of the two 
young men mortally wounded in the scuflle that 
attended the apprehension of the gang was the son 
of a popular citizen, Captain Hiram Baker, now 
absent with a party buffalo-hunting on the northern 
prairies. The return of this party is looked for in 
about fourteen or fifteen days at farthest, and it 
has been considered kind aad respectful to Captain 


Baker to postpone the trial until he is here to assist 
in carrying out the sentence. On this account, I 
venture to urge that you should make the journey 
hither with all convenient speed. I am not wholly 
without apprehension that before the assembling 
of the court some outburst of indignant feeling may 
prompt the people to break open the jail and anti- 
cipate justice ; but to any such hasty act I, as a 
minister, with the leading members of the Vigi- 
lance Committee and other notable inhabitants, 
shall offer the most strenuous moral opposition. I 
close this in haste, as the Pony Express is saddling 
up ; and with renewed apologies for my apparent 
intrusion, I remain, dear sir, your very obedient, 
faithful servant, AreEtas WHITE. 

(The Rev. Aretas minister of Baptist 

Church, Carthage, Montana, August —, 18—.) 
The words of this dreadful letter, clearly penned, 
in a stiff, clerkly, old-fashioned hand, swam before 
my puzzled eyes; and more than once I doubted 
whether I might not be fast asleep, and the victim 
of an ugly nightmare. The notion of little Willy, 
of my dear, gentle boy—himself so kind and frank, 
that he found friends everywhere, young and old 
—being in any serious trouble, was of itself almost 
preposterous. He was seven years younger than 
myself, and being of a delicate constitution, had 
been what is commonly called a spoiled child 
at home. But nothing could spoil Willy. His 
sweet temper, his instinctive truthfulness, and the 
bright, genial nature of the boy really did seem un- 
mixed with common faults and meannesses. Elder 
brothers are not in flesh-and-blood life apt to be 
very enthusiastic as to their juniors, but there had 
never been an angry word or a cold look between 
Willy and myself, never a sign of estrangement or 
a moment of pique. When our dear mother died, 
her last words were a prayer to me to be careful of 
darling Willy : ‘You, George, who are so strong !’ 
And I promised then, and have not flinched from 
my word, as I shall prove presently. But I was 
myself so fond of the dear boy, that I don’t give 
myself much credit for what I did. 

When I came out to America, remitting money 
home from time to time to meet the expenses of 
my young brother’s education, I had always had 
the notion that Willy would follow me some day. 
The day, about two years earlier than the date of 
my story, had come quicker than I had expected 
it to come. Willy had suddenly walked into m 
lodgings at St Louis, saying: ‘I couldn’t stand it 
any longer, dear old George. We two are alone 
together in the world, you know, and we ought to 
be on the same side of the Atlantic. I’ve come 
over—had a beast of a voyage—but here I am, very 
hungry. Can’t you give me some breakfast, and 
put off the scolding ? 

The scolding was put off, until the Greek cal- 
ends, I suppose ; and Aunt Judy received an order 

oggle eyes like two revolving o since, the 

done, who could repair it. Willy 
his tutor’s house, and New 

ork, a stee passenger, with what little cash 
he had napend ts railway fare from the Empire 
City to St Louis. And there he was, laughing, 
light-hearted, the best and the merriest of boys, 
waiting té see how I, his elder, should dispose of 
his destiny in this wonderful New World. I was 
at that time act of the Provident, and had 
clerks under me, But I could not, as an honest 
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man, turn out a working penman, that my brother 
might have the reversion of his desk, and our 
clerks were all good fellows, worth their salt. So 
I had to be somewhat careful and abstemious for 
awhile, until Brother Willy began to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself. It was not long before he did so. 
The boy was a proficient in matters utterly strange 
to a plain accountant like myself. I did not know, 
as a rule, one tune from another. Willy was a 
finished musician, My idea of a wooden leg, had 
a pencil been forced into my clumsy fist, would 
probably have been no better than the crude con- 
ception which Mrs Todgers might have evolved at 
the bidding of Mr Pecksniff. But Willy wasa born 
artist, in crayon and chalks, in oils and in etching. 

‘I’m not here to sponge on you, old George,’ 
q said the lad, a month after his abrupt advent, 
entering the room in a flush of pride. ‘There, 
there, and there, are the five-dollar pieces and ten- 
dollar notes, that I have made by taking the 
portraits of some of the ugliest and most respect- 
able cits and citizennesses in St Louis. Here, in 
another envelope, are some Missouri flimsies made 
by teaching Creole young ladies of thirteen to squall 
French songs to a bad piano. You see, old fellow, 
I can earn my share of the wm and if you won't 
let me pay for my board, I shall just rove off, and 
make my fortune,’ 

Poor Willy did rove off. He had a true artist’s 
love of colour, of motion, of life, of all that is 
bright and picturesque ; and he went South first, 
and then West, and wrote me the most amusing 
letters, full of vivid details as to the odd people 
among whom he had plunged, and the strange 
scenes he had ne Aol He paid his way with 
his own earnings as a music-master and a portrait- 
painter ; very seldom accepting any of the money 
that I pressed upon him, and constantly assuring 
me that he needed nothing but a few sheets of 
Bristol board and canvas, a box of colours, and 
the power of playing on half-a-dozen instruments, 
to frank him from Cape Cod to Astoria, or from 
Maine to New Mexico. 

At first, knowing how impulsive Willy was, and 
what fearful temptations lay in the way of a mere 
lad in his teens, cast adrift in the South-west 
States, I was excessively anxious as to what might 
befall the young relative who alone remained to 
me in the world of my kith and kin. But I was 
q reassured, not only by Willy’s own letters, but 
by the testimony of a St Louis resident, grim old 
| Colonel Carnell, who had an estate on the Missis- 
sippi, and who had met my brother somewhere in 
Louisiana: ‘ Don’t you fret about the lad” growled 

out the white-browed old veteran, with a Mexican 
sabre-cut across his disfigured nose, as he sipped a 
brandy-smash at the bar of the Starspangled ; ‘don’t 
you set up your feathers about him. He’ll do 
very well, It ain’t, mind you, that the boy has 
cut his eye-teeth like our American youngsters. 
‘He does seem as mild as milk, and as sweet as 
honey. But he’s that honest and good that the 
very biggest rowdies seem kinder afraid of him, 
and mischief slips off him like water off a duck’s 
back. He laughs, but he’s respected, somehow. 
Vice comes near him, but it don’t touch him, I 
guess,’ 

So it was with Willy. I think, myself, that 
there is a redeeming quality even in most villains 
—of whom, certainly, we in America see enough 
—and that they are never so pitiless towards a 


dupe as when the simpleton himself is, as often 
happens, a compound of knave and fool, with 
an excess of the latter. My younger brother, how- 
ever, was no fool. Open as the day, so far as his 
own course in life was concerned, he was not easy 
to hoodwink as regarded the character of a casual 
acquaintance, although it was evident that he had 
shewn deplorable imprudence in associating with 
the desperate scoundrels, whose ill-omened com- 
pany had cost him his liberty, and threatened to 
cost him his life. All I could conjecture was, that 
there must have been something picturesque about 
the men; something that attracted Willy’s artist 
fancy, and that he had remained in ignorance of 
the darker suspicions that rested on these wild 
adventurers, until the fatal hour, when, with pistol- 
shots and angry cries, the myrmidons of the Vigi- 
lance Committee stormed the barricaded house, 
and Willy, bruised and overpowered, was dragged 
away, handcuffed, along with his supposed con- 
federates. 

Of course, I must go, and go at once. It wasa 
—_ and difficult journey, and a dangerous one 
withal for a solitary man to take. Small hel 
from the — of civilisation does the travel- 
ler derive whose route lies from the right bank of 
the Mississippi towards the south-western gorges 
of the Rocky Mountain range. Here the pilgrim 
cannot hope to loll comfortably on the cushions of 
a railway carriage, or even to share the accommoda- 
tion of a backwoods’ coach or post-wagon. ‘To ride 
is the only method of rapid locomotion, and the 
road is but a mere trail across the rolling prairies, 
infested by white robbers as well as by red ones, 
and where the hardships and fatigues to be en- 
countered are quite sutficiently formidable, even 
without the risk that one’s scalp might be destined 
to ornament a lodge-pole in some Apache or Com- 
anche camp. But I could not, for a single instant, 
hesitate as to the course to be pursued. A delay 
of two or three days might, for aught I knew, afford 
me the opportunity of journeying in comparative 
safety, by Joining some emigrant party or trading 
caravan, or, possibly, by availing myself of the pro- 
tection of a relief of troops bound for the inden 
frontier. But I had no time to waste, and I well 
knew that such travelling companions would per- 
form the distance all too slowly for my natural 
impatience to reach the goal. 1 must go, and go 
alone, and instantly, trusting to Providence to 
smooth my way among the perils of the wilderness 
that lay before. I had visited the wilder regions 
of the West, and had been familiar with many 
Western men, and I was only too well aware how 
unsparing was the grim justice of J = Lynch, 
the lawless law of the rude borderlan ortu- 
nately, I had a sum of money at my command. It 
was deep in the afternoon by this, and banking 
hours were past, but I knew the m r well, and 
was aware that I could easily procure the cash from 
him at any time. There were between eight and 
nine hundred dollars, five hundred of which had 
been recently presented to me ‘as a parting token 
of esteem’ by my old employers of the Provident, 
awaiting my call. Very luckily, I had not invested 
this small sum, and was, therefore, in funds for the 
road. I might have to buy horses, not improbably, 
instead of hiring them, but Indian ponies are very 
cheap, and I could always part, at some sacrifice, 
with the tired horse that should have carried me 
from one fort or farm-station to another. And, to 
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begin with, I had a horse of my own—the actuary 
of an American West-country Assurance Society 
wants some such help to locomotion as he scours 
the thinly peopled plains from one customer's 
dwelling to another’s—so that I might be off at 
once. 

Remembering the wise counsel of the good 
pen I selected from among my neatly 
a letters and papers such documents as I 
thought would best substantiate my own respecta- 
bility, since I was to vouch for that of Willy. 
Hastily I threw into a pair of saddle-bags, old- 
fashioned contrivances long disused in England, 
but still in demand in the Far West, a few light 
articles of clothing; and quickly, but carefully, I 
loaded my revolver, and examined the edge and 
point of my heavy bowie-knife. To go unarmed 
on such a journey would be to invite one’s doom. 
It took me but a few minutes to carry out these 
preparations, and to lay out clothes better adapted 
tor the rough route than the superfine broadcloth, 
spotless linen, and glossy hat, of city life. There 
—the red shirt, the felt wideawake, the blue 
Mexican poncho of spongy wool, the high riding- 
boots of soft leather, the spurs, the brandy-flask, 
the central-fire cartridges, the pocket-compass, 
never more valuable than on the lonely prairie— 
these and some other requisites were ready. 
Now for a glance at the map! Yes, that would be 
my way. To Hillsborough, first. 1 knew a cattle- 
farmer there, one of our old clients. He, at least, 
would help me on, should my own horse be too 
exhausted to proceed to Harper's Tavern, eight 
miles short of Steelville, where I could get re- 
freshment and a fresh mount. I knew Harper, 
the landlord, and the country, as far as Steelville, 
after which I should be among strangers. I must 
es on, probably by way of Fort Scott, into the 

undless plains. 

I wrote a hurried note to Wingrove, the bank 
manager, merely telling him that I had a very 
sudden and urgent need of the money in his hands, 
and requesting him, as a friend, to disregard for- 
mality, and let me have the dollars at once ; and 
giving this to Judy to to its destination, I 
myself went to the stables where my horse stood at 
livery, and ordered that he should be saddled and 
brought round. 

‘Going a journey, colonel?’ said the master of 

i might be fully equipped, with the heel- 
ropes and picketing-pogs, the horse-blanket, 
and sundries, without which no prudent horseman 
will face the ‘camping-out’ life of the prairie. 
‘You'll find it plaguy hot, and Injuns, so I heerd 
a Western boy tell yesterday, buzzing and stinging, 
the cusses, like wasps stirred out of their nest. 
Don’t you go to leave your scalp yonder, mister, 
and rob me of a good customer,’ 

I had litile heart, and no time, for conversation ; 
and having found, to my satisfaction, that Bayard 
was in fine condition and fit for work, I made the 
best of my way home, where Judy soon arrived, 
escorted by a bank porter, who carried the money 
in a bag, and who brought me a receipt to sign, 
with a laconic note from ‘Wingrove, merely running 
thus: ‘All right ; I wish you luck.—E. H. W’’ 

‘May it prove a good omen!’ said I to myself, 
as I made haste to dress for my plunge into the 
barbarism of the backwoods. Soon my toilet 
was completed, and I heard the hoofs of Bayard 


approach the door. Judy stared aghast as she saw 
me appear, booted and belted, with the saddle-bags 
and the poncho on my arm. 

‘Golly, Massa George! you never go travel now, 
in de heated term, and just before dey elect um 
secrary!’ was all she ould say. 

‘Time and tide, Aunt Judy, wait for no man,’ I 
answered, with affected cheerfulness, ‘You will 
take very good care of everything, I know, till you 
see me back again. I shan’t be long away, I hope, 
and most likely Massa Willy—your favourite, you 
know, old lady—will come back with me. 

But I heard the oid negress, affectionate as 
coloured servants are apt to become after a time 
to. an employer who treats them with common 
kindness, sobbing vehemently as I went down to 
have a last look at my horse-gear and equip- 
ments, and that sound grated on my ears somehow. 
However, I had no leisure to guess at the nature 
of the apprehensions for my safety that evidently 
beset the faithful creature, but waving my hand 
again with a hearty ‘Good-bye, Aunt Judy!’ 
I sprang into the saddle and rode away. As I 
clattered past Richard Brownrigg’s I 
looked up, thinking it possible that I should catch 
a glimpse of the tenant in his shaded balcony ; but 
there was no sign of life there; the thick sun- 
blinds were pulled down, and the house lay 
seemingly asleep, with the afternoon sunshine 
streaming on its white front. I could not help, for 
a moment, contrasting my old school-fellow’s 
peaceful calm of mind with mine, torn and dis- 
tracted as I was with fifty conflicting feelings. 
And yet it was but a few hours since Dick was 
congratulating me on my success in gaining the 
secretaryship. That hope was fading away into 
the haze of uncertainty. Whoever the new sec- 
retary might be, it was unlikely that he should 
sign himself George Fern. But what the loss of 

ary and standing, the blight of mere pecuniary 
prospects, when a brother’s life was at stake, when 
a brother’s cruel and untimely death might be 
averted by a little extra speed and energy! On, 
then, Bayard, on, good horse, faster and faster yet, 
but with a tight rein and heedful riding, for I 
must husband your generous strength in case of 
need. So we are clear of the suburbs now, and 
the open country lies blue before us. On, Bayard, 
on! 


TWILIGHT. 
Tuts calm, sweet eve, suggestive of such rest 
As may be had but where no passions are, 
The sun sets how superbly ! and the west, 
Low down, is ribbed with many a brazen bar. 
Soft o’er the land and sweet the twilight steals ; 
The evening mists, emerging from the vale, 
Spread out breast-high along the level fields, 
And up the hills their gauzy garments trail. 
Anon the dusk descends, and tree and bush, 
And objects all uncouth, and objects fair, 
Massed in one shadow stand. A reverent hush, 
As all things had engaged in holiest prayer, 
Falls o’er the fields ; and now and then a bird, 
Low twittering its last song, alone is heard. 
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